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For “The Friend.” 
Geography of China, 

In Professor Pumpelly’s account of his jour- 
vey across America and Asia, a valuable geo- 
waphical sketch of China is given. The 
uthor says: The eighteen provinces forming 
‘hina proper, and occupying a circular area 
early equal to that of the United States east 
tthe Mississippi, are bounded on the eastern 
emi-circle by the Pacific ocean, on the west 
vy Thibet, the loftiest mass of mountain plateau 
n the globe, and on, the north by the table- 
nd of Mongolia, stretching from the plains 
“the Aral sea to the Amoor river. 

The vertical escarpment of this table-land 
‘nuts in the empire.on the north. as with a 
yall, while two great mountain ranges, with 
mowy peaks, the continuation of the Thibetan 
‘uenlun and Himalaya, extend from west to 
last, nearly across the empire in the middle 
rad the south. Excepting these two ranges, 
‘ne conformation of the surface of China is 
atirely dependent upon the parallel ridges 
~hich cross the empire from south-west to 
‘orth-east, members of the great mountain 
»7stem which in another place I have called 
ne Sinians, and which has determined the 
pitlines and nearly all the physical features 
< the great continent, just as the Appalach- 
ons have determined those of the eastern 
art of North America. 

Two great rivers, the Hoang Ho in the 
‘orth, and Yangtz in the middle, traverse the 
mpire. While their general courses are de- 
srmined by the east and west mountain sys- 
oms, they are affected by the Sinian ridges, 
ow following the northeasterly course of 
/nese, and now traversing them through deep 
orges. \ 

_ By the intersection of mountain ranges be- 
»nging to the. different systems, large basins 
ve formed, which are drained by important 
reams, tributaries of the two great rivers. 
Thile these feeders, which form nearly the 
‘hole water system of the country, are in 
nemselves sufficient to form a great main 
unk, the upper sources of the Hoang Ho, 
id especially of the Yangtz, draining for a 
meat distance the extensive snow-fields of the 
fty Kuenlun, supply the vast floods which 
; ie, summer overflow and fertilize the lower 
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In the south a third large and navigable 
river, the Si Kiang, taking its rise in the table- 
land of Yunnan, flows eastward to Canton. In 
the extreme south-west, the province of Yun- 
nan is crossed by the middle course of the Cam- 
bodia, the sources of which are supposed to lie 
among the snow-fields of Thibet. North of 
the gulf of Pechelee and the Yellow sea, there 
lies a broad depression running north-east 
and south-west, between the mountains of 
Corea and Manchooria on the east, and the 
table-lands of Mongolia on the west. The 
northern part of this is drained by the Songari 
branch of the Amoor, while the southern part, 
comprising Shing-king, the newest province 
of China, is watered by the Liau river, which 
empties into the guif of Pechelee. 

An extensive lowland half encircles the 
mountainous promontory of Shan-tung. With 
a breadth varying from one hundred and fifty 
to three hundred miles, it extends six hun- 
dred miles from Peking in the north, to 
Hang-chau in the south. Its southern half 
is the common delta of the Yangtz and the 
Hoang Ho, while the northern portion is that 
of the latter river only. 

Leaving out of consideration the rich pro- 
vinces drained by the Si Kiang, and the 
smaller streams on the south-east coast, China 
proper is opened from its remotest corners 
by a -wide-spreading network of navigable 
streams, tributary to two of the largest rivers 
of the world, the lower courses of which are 
united by a ship canal, which, crossing them, 
extends the whole length of the great plain. 
These great river systems, the one draining 
the semi-tropical region of the middle, the 
other the temperate belt of the north, are the 
arteries to which first of all the superabundant 
life of the empire is due. Countless fertile and 
well-watered valleys, enjoying the most favor- 
able climates, and the adjoining mountains, 
produce a list of vegetable and mineral ma- 
terial so inexhaustible in every direction, and 
giving rise to such a widely branching manu- 
facturing industry, as to make of China a self- 
dependent world. To the unsurpassed sys- 
tem of inter-communication presented by its 
great rivers, the empire owes the homogene- 
ous character of its population, and largely 
also its long continued political unity. 

The greatest source of wealth to this coun- 
try lies in the fertile soil of its great plain, of 
its river bottoms, and of the foot-hills of the 
middle and southern mountains. The higher 
portions of the hilly country, generally either 
hard granite-rock or compact limestone, seem 
to be unproductive. This region, which must 
cover by far the larger part of the empire, 
seems to have been cleared at an early period 
of the forests which had probably covered it. 

The climate of China, even along the coast, 
is every where from 1 to 3 degrees below that 
which belongs to its latitudes, At Peking, in 
latitude 40 degrees north, the mean tempera- 
ture of the year is about 53 degrees F., while 
that of the different seasons is about as fol- 


lows: winter, 29 deg. F.; spring, 552 deg. ; 
summer, 76 deg.; autumn, 54 degrees. 

At Shanghai, in 34 degrees north, the aver- 
age for the year is about 62 deg. F., with oc- 
casional extremes ranging from 24 deg. in 
winter, to 104 deg: in summer. Snow falls 
here occasionally, and during the winters of 
1845-6, there were ten days of skating on the 
Wusung river. 

At Canton, in 23 deg. 12 min. N. L., the 
annual mean is 70 degrees, with extremes 
ranging from 52 to 85 degrees. This place 
has the reputation of being the coldest city 
near sea-level in the tropics. 

This variety of climate is accompanied by 
a corresponding diversity of plant life. On 
the coast, in the tropical belt, south of the 
Nanling mountains, there grow palms, sugar- 
cane, bananas, sweet potatoes, yams, &c. It 
is remarkable that here the violet blooms in 
the shade of the melostoma; bamboos and 
conifers mix in the same groves, as well as 
pines and oaks, while potatoes and sugar-cane 
are cultivated in the same field. On the 
northern declivity of the Nanling, the south- 
ern lip of the basin of the Yangtz, there ap- 
pear the more hardy chestnuts, poplars and 
conifers. 

Between the northern and southern edges 
of the great basin of the eastern course of the 
Yangtz,-a region nearly~six hundred miles 
wide, the low hills and plains are cultivated 
to their utmost capacity, and the variety of 
products is as great as the range in latitude. 
Here the low lands are an unbroken succes- 
sion of rice, cotton and sugar plantations, 
while the low hills are covered with tea-fields 
in the south and middle, and with wheat and 
millet in the north. The few trees seen are 
generally about the farm-houses, and are al- 
ways of useful kinds, as the bamboo, the mul- 
berry and camphor tree, the orange, peach, 
apricot and pomegranate, the walnut and the 
chestnut, and we may add the grape-vine. It 
is said that all the European fruits and vege- 
tables, as well as many that are unknown to 
us, are cultivated in China. 

In the extreme north, on the great plain in 
Chihli, and in the highlands south of the great 
wall, we find rice almost entirely replaced by 
millet and a species of sorghum. Even here, 
in latitude 39 degrees, 30 minutes, there is 
raised a large quantity of cotton; but aside 
from this, great fields of barley, wheat, buck- 
wheat and oats, and of beans, appear more in 
harmony with a northern climate. Here also 
are raised the castor bean, grapes, peaches, 
pears, apples, and what is with us called the 
Siberian crab-apple, persimmon and jujube. 
Almost the only trees seen in this region are 
the willow, in long fence-rows, planted for 
charcoal, the funereal groves of cypress, and 
a few ornamental trees, generally the silver- 
pine and the salisburia in the temple grounds. 

The dense population of China leaves slight 
foothold for wild animals in the cultivable 
regions, and the necessity of cultivating every 
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inch of available ground, is the reason why 
one sees no more large quadrupeds than are 
needed to aid in tilling. All the tame and 
wild animals of the country belong to families 
which have a wide range on the continent, 
unless we may except the silk-worm and the 
Cicada limbata, which works the pith of the 
Ligustrum lucidum into white wax. Butter- 
flies and beetles with brilliant colors abound; 
even these are turned to account, being sent 
to the cities in large quanties as ephemeral 
ornaments for the hair of ladies. 

Even in China there are large districts 
which are but thinly inhabited, owing to the 
proximity of fierce frontier tribes, or to their 
uncultivable character. In the far south-west 
the jungles and wilds of Yunnan are inhabited 
by the animals common to Further India; 
among these are the rhinoceros and the Ben- 
gal tiger, the latter of which probably ranges 
through the mountains of the west and north, 
as it is found in large numbers in the forests 
of Manchuria and Corea. The antelope and 
the deer of the plains of Tartary, and the 
argali of the Altai mountains, are found in 
the alpine region of the northern provinces of 
Kansuh, Shensi and Shansi. 

(To be concluded.) 


Sg 
For “ The Friend.” 


Religious Activity. 
(Concluded from page 154.) 

With respect to the true discipline of the 
cross of Jesus, which is a bowing to that 
which saves, and by which alone the pearl of 
great price is purchased, another writer thus 
proceeds: “There is something so mortifying 
in the state of nothingness, where self with 
allits acquirements becomes of no reputation ; 
something so humiliating in feeling that, while 
many around us seem to be doing much for 
the Lord, we are not only of no use, but are 
stripped of all ability to be useful, and stand 
as very fools among a wise and prudent gen- 
eration, that it is hard work to abide patiently 
in this state all the days of the appointed 
time until the change comes.” 

The temptation of the cruel one to Richard 
Claridge in his early religious experience, 
towards this sort of activity, was on this wise: 
“ What, be idle and do nothing for God, and 
thou knowest not how soon the thread of thy 
life may be cut? ‘Awake! thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead.’ But then it would 
open in me again, ‘The time is not yet come, 
the vision is yet for an appointed time— 
though it tarry, wait for it.’ Wait, therefore, 
O my soul, and let thy expectation be only 
from the Lord. Sink down in the deepest poverty 
before him, be emptied of all thy own notions, 
speculations, righteousness, selfishness; and 
wait to be filled out of that fullness which is in 
Christ. Be stripped of all false coverings, and 
(so) be crowned with the spirit of the Lord.” 

May those of this class now, like good 
Richard Claridge, cleave close to the only true 
Teacher of His people Christ Jesus—sitting 
lowly as at His footstool, as the one thing 
needful, to hear the gracious words that pro- 
ceed from Him. All power is His in heaven 
and on earth. He remains to be the Alpha 
and Omega of all that seek to come unto God 
—our wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption: whose Name is above every 
name, unto whom every knee shall bow, and 
every tongue confess. He can and will de- 
liver unto the very uttermost, all those who, 
awakened to a humiliating sense of their soul’s 


malady, and the plague of their own hearts, 
are thence engaged in full earnest to look 
unto and to follow that blessed Saviour of His} 
people, who died for us, and thus became the 
Author of eternal salvation to all them that 
obey Him. F 

The true followers of a world-renouncing, 
meek, and lowly Saviour, in this day, need 
expect no other than to be looked upon as 
dull, apathetic, and reserved ; but as these are 
engaged to wait singly upon the Lord, and 
are faithful to the monitions, and are truly 
submissive to the various crosses and morti- 
fications of his Holy Spirit, He in his own 
good time will work wonders for these. He 
will reanoint the shield of faith; will give 
beauty for ashes ; strengthen them out of Zion; 
make fruitful in the fields of offering ; and ac- 
cept all their burnt sacrifices. But may all 
remember that the entire prostration of the 
will of the natural man, under the cleansing, 
sanctifying influence of Almighty power, con- 
stitutes the pure and only acceptable sacrifice 
and offering. 

To whatever extent the unsanctified wis- 
dom of man may seck to modify the requisi- 
tions of the religion of Christ, it will ever 
maintain its own pristine character. It is no 
phantom of the imagination, changing with 
the things that change, but, like its Author, 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
The conditions of eternal life requiring re- 
pentance and a change of heart, and a new 
birth unto righteousness, by the operation of 
the spirit of judgment and of burning, cannot 
be altered to suit the ever varying taste and 
fancy of the unregenerate mind. Unalterable 
are the precepts, and unchangeable their ap- 
plication : “Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” “Straight 
is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth 
unto life,” &. And, “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
daily cross and follow me.” O! for a faithful 
carrying out into consistent practice, these 
holy aphorisms of our blessed Lord! How 
would it cause such to cut through all luke- 
warm discipleship, all mere judicial justifica- 
tion, all fleshly divination and enchantment, 
all mere “ wind-of-doctrine,” all “ oppositions 
of science falsely so called;”’ and introduce 
the humble, teachable follower of bis or her 
Lord, into that saving knowledge which is 
life eternal; and finally, as faith is made per- 
fect, into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. 

While we believe that it is high time that 
the fundamental truths of christianity, with 
the requisitions of the gospel of Jesus, in other 
words the power of God unto salvation, should 
obtain and have their full sway upon the 
mind of every christian believer, we believe 
also that it is in retirement and introversion, 
in watchfulness, in prayerfulness before the 
Lord, that these ever blessed fruits can be 
brought forth. It was in retirement—in the 
back part of the desert—that Moses was in- 
structed, and it was there that the bush 
burned. It was in retirement that David 
slew the lion and the. bear, and where he 
learned in whom to trust. Our Saviour also 
dwelt much in retirement till the full time had 
come for His being made manifest unto Israel. 
[t is in inward retirement, and diligent wait- 
ing upon the Lord, that we are most likely to 
know the depth and extent of our misery by 
the fall, and the greatness of the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus. Which is only made 


efficacious to us through our submission, and 
the obedience that is of faith, to Him. This 
calls for deep humility, penitence, and self- 
denial; and leads into great watchfulness be- 
fore the Lord, and this into true-hearted 
prayer and supplication in the Spirit —to 
“watching unto prayer with all perseverance” 
—that we may know the Lord now through 
the saving operation of His grace—the anoint- 
ing which abideth in us—and finally to being 
not only known, but acknowledged and ac- 
cepted of Him before His Father and the holy 
angels. 

May the pure mind in all of our members, 
be again and again stirred, and a serious in- 
quiry be made, whether we are faithfully en- 
gaged to uphold the principles and testimonies 
of our religious Society in their original purity 
and simplicity, as introduced in the beginning 
by our worthy predecessors; or whether a 
more modified or lukewarm faith,—easier to 
the natural mind, and more in conformity 
with the spirit of the world—has not had, and 
is now having place among us! And if with 
anointed vision, we are enabled to see that 
these things are so, and that because thereof 
we are in great danger of being carried into 
captivity before our enemies, may we seek to 
turn from all the ‘Lo here’s” and “ Lo there’s,” 
from that which hath let, and doth let, unto 
Him the Lord God of strength and deliver- 
ance, who first gathered us to be a people, 
and who yet remains the ever-present Helper 
of His afflicted heritage; even “for a crown 
of glory and a diadem of beauty unto the 
residue of His people” wherever scattered, 
though their sighs be many, and their hearts 
be faint. 


The Wickedness and Folly of Bird-Shooting. 


We can hardly do better service to our 
readers than publish the following essay by 
Dr. Trimble, the New Jersey State Hnto- 
mologist, before a recent meeting of the New 
York Farmers’ Club. 

It contains a condensed and compact array 
of facts which should set all farmers to think- 
ing. They can stop the destruction of insec- 
tivorous birds if they choose. 

“Dr. Trimble, the well known Entomologist 
of New Jersey, displayed the carcasses of a 
great number of forest warblers which had 
been killed by cruel sportsmen and exposed 
for sale in Washington market, and spoke as 
follows: Any one who wishes to learn the 
condition of the fruit crops of the country can 
have no better place than Washington market 
of New York. Quinces, the late pears, and 
the winter supply of apples are now there. 
Those whose eyes have been educated to see 
blemishes upon fruit will be astonished at find- 
ing so many. The most apparent are those 
in the apples, and caused by the apple moth. 
This insect is second in importance of all the 
enemies of our fruits. This moth, like most 
other moths and butterflies, increases rapidly. 
Some deposit several hundred eggs at a brood, 
and there are two broods of the apple moth 
each year. The rule of arithmetic would 
show us how such a rate of increase would so 
multiply all these enemies that all the apples 
of the country would soon be appropriated 
by them—none left for us. But this insect, 
like most others, has its checks. The weather 
sometimes comes to our relief. Some insects 
feed upon other insects, and many are de- 
stroyed by parasites. é 

“But I wish to’speak now particularly of 
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‘birds as our friends in protecting us to a great 
‘extent against the dangerous accumulations 
of insect enemies. Here is a bunch of a dozen 
‘birds already picked, bought in the Washing- 
‘ton market. Two of them are the downy 
woodpecker. This is one of the woodpecker 
family that remains with us all winter, and 
like most of the others, is exclusively insec- 
!tivorous. Here are some specimens of apples, 
like millions and millions of others every 
“year, perforated through and through by an 
‘insect, until it is out of shape, insipid, and al- 
most worthless. This is the work of the cater- 
“pillar of an apple moth. This caterpillar, 
after feeding to maturity, leaves the apple 
jand seeks a place of concealment in which to 
‘spin its cocoon. If the tree has scales of bark 
large enough to suit its purpose it will take 
‘refuge there, and there this downy wood- 
pecker finds it. Here are scales of bark from 

apple and pear trees, under which the remains 
of the cocoons of this insect may be seen, and 
on the other side of each you may observe a 
hole leading directly to the middle of that 

cocoon. That hole was made by one of these 
downy woodpeckers, and through it he has 

taken the caterpillar that has destroyed an 
-apple. I have long known that this terrible 

enemy of our fruits had its enemy among the 

birds, but until I found in the stomach of one 
of these downy woodpeckers several of these 
caterpillars, I was at a loss to know to which 
of the many birds we were so much indebted. 

After long and patient watching, I was able 
_to identify this one—caught in the act—and 
- there is probably nothing more wonderful in 
nature than the ingenuity of many birds in 
finding their insect prey. This one finds this 


_ concealed caterpillar not by seeing it—that is 


impossible; not by smell nor by motion—it is 
as quiet as a mummy; neither by instinct; 
the bird is American—the insect a foreign im- 
portation ; no, he finds it by sounding; he taps 
all scales alike, but stops to make a hole 
through the one under which the worm lies. 
Could we have this bird in abundance, we 
should have more and better apples and pears. 
But like all the other woodpeckers, it is di- 
minishing in numbers, in proportion as the 
woods of the country are cut away. And 


sad to tell, the few that are left of this most 
valuable of all our small birds, are sold in the 


markets of this city, ready picked, for four 
cents a piece. 

“ Here are the heads of five cedar birds, 
sometimes called cherry-birds, in consequence 
of the bad name this bird has from the cir- 
cumstance that it will sometimes take cherries. 
I have given it a thorough investigation. I 


have killed many: more than I ever will, 


- again. In the stomach of one I found several 
canker-worms, so perfect as to be readily 


- identified, and the heads of enough more to 


and spring, and no one, not even Bergh, to 
ery shame. In the stomachs of these cedar- 
birds I found nothing but cedar and juniper- 
berries—the peculiar smell of the latter was 
very perceptible in the stomachs of two. The 
lovers of gin will probably be enemies of this 
bird in future, but when it is known that all 
the juniper-berries used in this country come 
from Europe, it may modify the wrath of the 
gin-drinkers. Here is the head of the Ameri- 
can shrike, or butcher-bird. Its stomach was 
filled to repletion with a mass of insects, but 
so comminuted as to be undistinguishable ex- 
cept by a microscope. This bird, it is said, 
will transfix insects on thorns or briars, after 
satisfying his present wants, so as to keep 
them till hungry. Here is a meadow lark.— 
You will observe how long and strong the 
beak is. He had fed to repletion on a species 
of redivious insects—like the squash or pump- 
kin bug. In all examinations of the stomachs 
of larks, I have found insects only, and nearly 
always but one kind of an insect at a time. 
In the early spring they will feed upon iules, 
a species of centipede, found about the roots 
of grapes. In the summer you will find beetles. 
This bird appears to have an instinct by which 
it knows where to find its insect food by the 
appearance of vegetation, and its beak is 
formed for such a purpose. If shot when 
feeding it will be found coated with mud. 
This bird is found insectivorous, except when 
the ground is covered with snow ; it will then, 
from necessity, visit your barns or stacks for 
seeds and grain. 

And now, please let your imaginations carry 
you back to the country in June, on the old 
farm near the meadows. You see these superb 
tints glistening in the sunbeams. You hear 
that glorious burst of melody, and the sense 
of happiness thrills all through you. God 
knew how to make a world and to call it good 
when it was made. He made the meadow 
lark. He painted it. He made its beak to 
penetrate the earth, there to catch the insects 
sapping the roots of our plants. He fashioned 
the organs to produce that wonderful melody. 
Meadow larks are sold in your markets for 
ten cents apiece. Here is a robin; bushels 
and bushels of robins are in your market for 
one dollar a dozen. How would any of you feel 
if some vagabond boy should shoot your robin 
—the red-breast that greets you morning and 
evening from the top of your highest tree in 
the garden? This larger bird is the largest 
of the woodpecker family in this part of the 
country. It is commonly called a flicker, 
sometimes high-holder, because it makes a 
hole for its nest, high up in a tree. The 
stomach of the bird contained a red berry, 
like a cranberry, the seeds of dog-wood _ber- 
ries, and nearly a thousand small ants. From 
former examinations of this bird, I should 


make thirty-six in all. Think of that! One|judge that ants are its chief food. I once 


- cedar-bird taking at a single meal thirty-six 


_canker-worms. This insect has for half a 
century been a perfect scourge of the apple 


_ orchards of a great part of New England, and 


_ has at times seriously threatened other sec- 


tions of the country. This little bird is a gross 
_ feeder, and continues in flocks till near mid- 
summer. Where insects appear in great num- 
bers, as the canker, and other span-worms 
sometimes do, it will come suddenly in large 
flocks, and feed there day after day till the 
pest is subdued. And this beautiful little 
friend of ours—the second best ofall the birds 
—is sold by bushels in this market both fall 


counted 800, mostly in the larve condition, 
taken at one meal. The flesh of the bird is 
hard and the smell rank—not fit for food— 
still it is often in the market. Here are the 
heads of three cat birds. Every one knows 
this bird. It is everywhere in the country, 
and often frequents our larger gardens in the 
city. It is a mocking-bird, and very nearly 
allied to the one kept asa pet. Like your 

et mocking-bird, it will eat a great variety 
of food;—these had been feeding upon berries 
—one had eaten purple ones from a species 
of dogwood, until the stomach was purple 
through and through. In summer, when 


feeding its young, the cat-bird is often very 
valuable. Many times our grape leaves are 
destroyed by caterpillars—one species this 
last season was very destructive, they appear- 
ing in great numbers very suddenly, and from 
their manner of feeding are called proces- 
sionary caterpillars—in a few days the leaves 
on those grape vines will be mere skeletons. 
If cat birds have nests in that neighborhood, 
those processions are soon broken up. Near 
where I bought these birds was another stand 
kept by a women, where birds still less were 
hanging up for sale. JI asked her what they 
were. She said reed birds (reed birds left us 
for the South a month ago.) She had ten or 
twelve bunches with a dozen on each. There 
were blue birds, yellow birds or finches, creep- 
ers, nut hatches, several downy woodpeckers, 
but the greater number were wood robins and 
the hermit thrush—and at four shillings a 
dozen. I offered to buy a dozen if she would 
let me pick out the different kinds. This 
seemed to excite suspicion, and she at once 
said: “There were no English sparrows 
among them.” I soon found that it would be 
impossible for me to get what I wanted and 
left, intending to send some one the next 
morning to get either an assortment or take 
the whole. But the next morning they were 
gone. The blue bird I had several times ex- 
amined, finding it exclusively insectivorous, 
as its beak indicates. The creepers and nut- 
hatches can eat nothing else butinsects. The 
wood robins and hermit thrushes, | had never 
killed, nor ever will. While the beaks indi- 
cate them to be somewhat omnivorous, like 
the other thrushes, as they live almost exclu- 
sively in the dense woods they can do us no 
harm, even if they do not live exclusively on 
insects. Any one familiar with the song of 
the wood robin needs no description. That 
most valuable author on ornithology, Alex- 
ander Wilson, left directions in his will that 
he should be buried under the trees in the 
burial-ground of the Swedes’ Church, near 
Philadelphia, so that the birds could sing over 
his grave. Of all the singing birds, the wood 
robin was the special favorite of Wilson; but 
the song of the hermit thrush was considered 
by Audubon as still more exquisite. By com- 
mon consent the melody of these two little 
birds is unrivalled in this world, and yet a 
woman in Washington market calls them reed 
birds, and sells them for four shillings a dozen. 
I have for years been investigating the food 
of birds. I wish to know positively how far 
they were useful to us in controlling the in- 
sects destructive to our crops. I have killed 
and dissected many, so that the information 
should be absolute. I shall kill no more for 
such a purpose. I have learned enough to 
satisfy any one that the birds are one of the 
links in the chain of creation, just as neces- 
sary as any other link, for the harmonious 
work of the whole. There is a check and 
counter check every where. Take out the 
birds, and insects would preponderate. Hun- 
dreds of instances could be given where the 
experiment has been tried. Now, what can 
be done to prevent the wanton destruction of 
agents so valuable? In New Jersey we have 
a law ample for the protection of the birds, 
if enforced. Most other States, I believe, 
have similar laws. But your markets show 
how little they are regarded. This club may 
do something. By giving proper information 
we may show the people how much it is to 
their interest to spare the birds, and thus 
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create a public sentiment stronger than law 
for their protection. True, some of them will 
help themselves to our cherries, and an oriole 
will occasionally sip nectar from our grapes. 
Not only boys, but even men, have been 
known to shoot them for making so free. Let 
me implore both men and boys to shoot no 
more birds from such a motive. Remember 
they work for you seven days in the week, 
and charge you nothing but this occasional 
indulgence. 


For “The Friend.” 


“Go not out after them who Forsake the Covenant 
of Truth.” 


Unto Israel of old, it was declared by the 
Almighty, “I am the Lord your God which 
have separated you from other people.” And 
again it is testified, “The Lord separated the 
tribe of Levi to bear the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord.” But it is declared of Ephraim, 
“We hath mixed himself among the people; 
strangers have devoured his strength, and 
he knoweth it not.” 

Does not this in measure describe our case 


Holy Spirit. It was an ancient testimony, 
“All that are true children of the day, do find 
their standing is by faith, and not by knowledge, 
and are by their faith kept in holy dependence 
upon the power of Him that can overcome all 
things, and bring them wisdom; so that what- 
soever doth arise against the Truth, the faith 
of them that are in it, lets them, even in the 
beginning of it, see to the end of it, and gives 
them a certainty in themselves, by which they 
are settled in patient quiet waiting to see the 
thing they believe, brought to pass. This 
is their victory, even their faith, and they 
who dwell in this faith are not weary, neither 
do they faint in all the various exercises they 
meet with by the way, but can endure con- 
tradiction without discouragement, knowing 
that whatever it is that riseth up against the 
power and purpose of God shall in time be laid 
low.” 


And further on, in the same memorable 


testimony, is the following: “Friends, know 
this for certain, that Satan is still working, 
and seeks to winnow you; and where there 
doth remain, after a long convincement, a 


as a people; called in our beginning out of|lightness and an airiness in any, such are 


the nations of the earth, to be a separate and 
peculiar people, zealous of good works; to 
bear the ark of the covenant and testimony 
of the Lord, “to stand before the Lord, to 
minister unto him, and to bless in his name.” 
And while this was, and is our calling, do we 
not witness the experience of Ephraim; a mix- 
ing among the people, and a consequent loss of 
divine form and strength ? 

“ Kphraim is like a silly dove without heart; 
they call to Egypt; they go to Assyria,” adopt- 
ing the views and practices of superficial be- 
lievers, which are not in the leadings and 
teachings of the Holy Spirit; but in the 
wisdom and works of the flesh, manifested by 
creaturely zcal, as a substitute for humble 
submission to the crucifying power of the 
Spirit of Truth; which, if we are obedient 
thereto, worketh in us, both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure, who hath called us out 
of darkness into his marvellous light. 

Thus, saith the Lord, “ When I would have 
healed Israel, then the iniquity of Ephraim 
was discovered, and the wickedness of Sama- 


ria. Woe unto them! for they have fled from 
me. Theyreturn, but not to the Most High; 
they are like a deceitful bow. The calf of 


Samaria shall be broken in pieces; for they 
have sown the wind, and they shall reap the 
whirlwind. Because Ephraim hath made many 
altars to sin, altars shall be made unto him 
to sin. I have written to him the great 
things of my law, but they were counted as 
a strange thing. Ephraim feedeth on wind, 
and followeth after the east wind; their glory 
shall fly away as a bird.” 

Are we not now beholding the culmina- 
tion amongst us asa people, of what has long 
been gathering and- foretold? Have not 
many swerved from a practical belief in the 
faith of Christ within, which Friends have 
ever professed, as securing victory over the 
world; while some have turned aside to vain 
janglings, and become as stumbling-blocks to 
honest inquirers after Truth ; feeding and being 
fed on the wind of human doctrines and in- 
ventions; from which, in the end, will be wit: 
nessed division and confusion, unless there may 
happily be furnished strength and wisdom to 
counteract the growing power of that which 
stands in outward wisdom and knowledge, 
substituted for the inward teachings of the 


easily driven with his pernicious wind. To 
this purpose he hath stirred up some who 
never knew areal mortification upon that 
earthly, sensual wisdom, that is from beneath ; 


but have too much saved that alive in them-| 
selves which God did in their first convince-| 


ment pass a sentence of death upon. 


“These, as they cannot reach toapartaking 


of the life of Truth in themselves, no more 
can they reach or attain to the hidden mys- 
tery of the unity that the Lord’s people have 
one with another in that life of Truth; but 
another life and power they have, and in it 
they grow headstrong, despisers of them that 
are born of the Spirit; yea, they grow in 
wisdom from one degree to another, but it is 
neither pure, peaceable, gentle, nor easy to be 
entreated. By their fruits ye may know 
them; for from this wisdom are they often 
found starting some subtle and abstruse ques- 
tions to amuse the minds of the simple, and to 
cause the weak in the faith to err, and to 
draw away unstable souls after them, as if 
they had brought forth some new discoveries ; 
and then here is a work for disputing wits, 
by all which the minds are drawn further 
and further from the true watchfulness that 
becomes those that have such to deal with.” 


Madeira Wine—The Hamburg WVews gives 
a report on the wine of the Island of Madeira, 
from which we condense the following: Soon 
after 1850 the grape disease (Oidium) de- 
stroyed nearly all the vineyards of the Island, 
leaving only a few on the south side, so that 
it seemed as if the Madeira wine would en- 
tirely disappear from the market. The small 
quantity produced commanded exceedingly 
high prices. After turning out all grape- 
vines, sugar cane, tobacco and corn were 
planted, but with little success. Those planta- 
tions seemed not to agree with soil and cli- 
mate, except on the north side, and about 
eight years after the grape disease had broken 
out, the land-owners returned to planting 
grape vines. Although the disease had not 
entirely disappeared, favorable results were 
obtained, and from 1860 to 1862, the crop 
amounted to 500 tierces yearly ; in 1863, to 
1000 tierces, and increased steadily to 4000 
tierces in 1867; in 1868, to 8000, and the same 
quantity was produced this year. It will be 


some time yet before the regular yield of 
25,000 tierces a year will be obtained at for- 
mer prices; but the quality produced from 
the new plantations is equal to the best before 
the disease made its appearance. 


——__ +____ 
Selected. 
HE LEADS HIS OWN. 


‘“T will lead them in paths that they have not known.’ 
—lIsa xlii. 16. 


How few, who, from their youthful day 
Look on to what their life may be, 
Painting the visions of the way 
In colors soft and bright and free;— 
How few who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought! 
For God through ways they have not known 
Will lead His own. 


_The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant to toil for God and man, 

And view with eyes of keen desire 
The upland way of toil and pain; 

Almost with scorn they think of rest, 

Of holy calm, of tranquil breast,— 

But God in ways they have not known 

Will lead His own. 


A lowlier task on them is laid, 

With love to make the labor light; 
And there their beauty they must shed 

On quiet homes and lost to sight. 
Changed are their visions high and fair; 
Yet calm and still they labor there ; 
For God through ways they have not known 

Will lead His own. 


The gentle heart that thinks with pain 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil, 
And if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pathway low and still ; 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought ; 
For God through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


And they the bright, who long to prove 
In joyous path, in cloudless lot, 

How fresh from earth their grateful love * 
Can spring without a stain or spot, 

Often such youthful heart is given 

The path of grief to walk to heaven ; 

For God through ways they have not known 

Will lead His own. 


What matter where the path may be, 
The end is clear and bright to view! 

We know that we a strength shall see 
Whate’er the day may bring to do. 

We see the end, the house of God, 

But not the path to that abode; 

For God through ways they have not known 

Will lead His own. 


Scientific Scraps. 

Source of Light in Flames.—According to 
Prof. Frankland, the light of a gas flame, and 
of luminous flames in general, is not due, as 
has been generally believed since the time of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, to the presence of solid 
particles. There are many flames possessing 
a high degree of luminosity which cannot 
possibly contain solid particles,—as the flame 
of metallic arsenic burning in oxygen,—or of 
carbonic disulphide vapor in oxygen, or nitri¢ 
oxide gas, or of phosphorus in oxygen. He 
believes that the luminosity of these flames is 
due to radiations from dense but transparent 
hydrocarbon vapors, when carbon is present. 

Formation of Ice under Water.—In the 16th 
annual report of the Detroit Board of Water 
Commissioners, for 1867, are detailed the ~ 
efforts of the commissioners in devising some 
way of preventing the ice from choking up 
the main inlet pipe. This pipe extends 150 
feet into the river, and terminates in a bell- 
shaped mouth elbow, three feet in diameter, 
turned upward, in water 25 feet deep. Cover- 
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jag the end of the pipe isa boiler-plate strainer, 
jerforated with half-inch holes, 144 to the 
equare foot. Inside the shell of the strainer 
‘isa diaphragm plate with similar holes, and 
»elow this the strainer shell has 4-inch holes, 
»o allow the sand to pass through, so as not 
“o bank upon thé outside of the strainer. 
/Vhen the engine is pumping, the water is re- 
|uired to pass through the strainer holes at 
the rate of 120 barrels per minute. This is 
‘the full supply, but in extreme cold weather, 
-nder certain circumstances, it is with great 
(ifficulty any water can be obtained, in con- 
‘equence of the accumulation of ice. The cir- 
‘umstances under which the difficulty occurs 
re, when the weather is cold and ice is form- 
mg in the lake*above, and on the shores of 
\Jhe river, and the river is free from ice over 
| he strainer. But when the river is,covered 
with ice over the strainer, the difficulty does 
|} aot occur at any degree of cold. The great 
lifficulty occurs when the thermometer ranges 
/'rom 7° or 8° to 18° or 20° above zero; but 
when the mercury rises above 20° the diffi- 
vulty soon ceases. The greatest number of 
‘letentions, it has been observed, occur at 
aight, and when the sun is obscured by clouds, 
/ out, when the sun is unclouded, no difficulty 
| «8 ever experienced. 
| With the rapidly increasing consumption 
of water, the commissioners foresaw that the 
/sime would very soon arrive when it would 
not be safe to permit any detention to the 
/oumping engines, and that this remarkable 
oshenomenon must be solved and the difficulty 
overcome. 
As no experiments had ever been previously 
/mmade, and the theory was so strongly pre- 
sented that the trouble was wholly from an- 
chor ice forming on the strainer, an opening 
‘was cut through the down-stream side of the 
strainer, and_a-selfacting door was hung; 
‘but this and the plan of suspending a line of 
‘booms so as to retain a covering of ice over it 
when the rest of the river was not covered, 
‘both failed to accomplish the object sought. 
“The theory that the covering of the entire 
surface of the river by ice prevented radia- 
ition, and by that means the ice did not form 
jon the strainer, was strongly urged; but, if so, 
‘any covering over the strainer would answer 
‘the same purpose. ‘To test it, last summer 
‘submarine divers built a submerged platform 
of planks immediately over the strainer; but 
‘this proved of no avail, for the stoppages oc- 
curred at a higher temperature than before. 
On the 29th of last December, when but a 
very limited supply of water could be obtained, 
divers went down, examined the strainer, and 
found that it and its surrounding piles were 
‘one mass of ice particles collected into a 
‘mound some 10 feet high and about 15 feet in 
‘diameter, and that large quantities of minute 
_ crystals of ice were rapidly passing and adding 
to the mass already collected. Specimens of 
the ice were brought to the surface in a bag. 
It was in sheets and particles thin as paper, 
translucent, with sharp, pointed edges. A 
further examination developed the fact, that 
the small amount of water the pump was 
then receiving came through the lower or 
_down-stream side of the strainer, this being 
the only point where the diver could ap- 
proach it, and which was found but slightly 
covered with ice. Having ascertained the 
_ existing state of affairs, the commissioners 
' felt confident that a remedy could now be 
provided, and with a large piece of canvas 
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they had the strainer completely covered and 
encircled, except on the down-stream side; 
but temporary relief only was afforded by 
this expedient, and another descent to the 
strainer was undertaken. The diver went 
down and found out this very important fact, 
that, with the temperature of the atmosphere 
at 29°, the water at the surface was 33°, while 
at the bottom of the river it was 35°. At 
this descent much less ice was found on the 
strainer and its surroundings than at the first 
time. The lower side was clear, but on the 
upper side the action of the current had 
worn the ice into elongated cones, pointing up 
stream. Atthis time the pump was receiving 
a full supply of water. About three hours 
later, the diver again descended (thermome- 
ter 33°); he found the ice had entirely disap- 
peared. The wooden platform was removed, 
since which time no trouble was experienced, 
until the surface ice of the river began to 
move, when there were a few hours during 
which no water could be obtained; but with 
this exception no further delays have since 
occurred. 

It is clearly proved that ice particles are 
ever present in the river, and are continually 
passing down by the action of the current, 
collecting upon whatever obstructions they 
happen to meet with in their passage. The 
commissioners, therefore, advise the entire 
removal of all spiles and other substances 
adjacent to the strainer, believing that with 
nothing but the smooth dome of the strainer 
for these particles to lodge upon, the quantity 
that will accumulate cannot very seriously 
prevent the flow of water to the inlet pipe.— 
Scientific American. 

Effect of the Galvanie Current upon the Te- 
nacity of Wire-—James Wylde has made pub- 
lic the results of some experiments which 
are of great importance to telegraphic sci- 
ence.: He says that he found, some years 
since, that when intense currents were passed 
through the best copper wire, in only one di- 
rection, its tenacity was gradually destroyed, 
so that it could finally be crushed to pieces by 
the fingers. This loss of tenacity occurred 
first and in a greater degree at the negative 
pole. An examination with a microscope re- 
vealed at the broken surface a complete mole- 
cular change, a crystalline structure having 
taken the place of the fibrous. He states that, 
having entered upon some extended experi- 
ments in connection with submarine explo- 
sions by means of the voltaic current, he was 
frequently annoyed by the breaking of one of 
the wires, and in all cases found the struc- 
ture at the broken part crystalline. From 
these facts he infers that intense currents 
passed through submarine cables must eventu- 
ally deteriorate them, and counsels their avoid- 
ance. The frequent reversal of the current, 
in regard to direction, lessens or entirely pre- 
vents the molecular change in the wire.—Sci- 
entific American. 


A physician in Massachusetts says: “I have 
seen a young girl with her table Joaded with 
volumes of fictitious trash, poring away, day 
after day, and night after night, over highly- 
wrought scenes, and skilfully-portrayed pic- 
tures of romance, until her cheeks grew pale, 
her eyes became cold and restless, and her 
mind wandered and was lost. The light of 
intelligence passed behind a cloud; her soul 
forever benighted. She became insane, in- 
curably insane, from reading novels |” 


For “The Friend.” 
The following letter, addressed to a young 
Friend more than thirty years ago, we think 
will be read with interest at the present time, 
and therefore send it for insertion in “The 

Friend.” 

London, 24th of 4th mo. 1837. 
Before I enter on any description of our 
movements, I shall proceed to notice some of 
the contents of thine. Thou mayst be assured, 
my dear, we feel for and with thee under 
those exercises thou describes; but I infer 
from the tenor of the communication alto- 
gether, thy mind is at present in a state of 
excitement which it is safest for thee not to 


foster; for thankful as we ought to be, and I 
trust are, that thy attention is seriously turned 
to the consideration of those solemn truths 
which are of infinite and eternal importance, 
and on which the hopes of the true christian 
depend, we should be sorry to see thee carried 
away by that current which, though it may 
not always take the same direction, seems 
in the present day to endanger the deep, 
thorough, hidden work, which must be car- 
ried on in every regenerate soul (and which 
is not the work of a day) before it can be pre- 
pared to bring forth mature, substantial and 
good fruit, to the praise of the great Husband- 
man. Far be it from me to give an opinion 
as to what may be thy future path ; the great 
Head of the Church chooses his own instru- 
ments aS it pleaseth Him; but even if it 
should be His purpose that thou shouldst 
thus testify thy love to Him, He may show it 
thee as he has done to many others for years 
before He calls thee to the public acknow- 
ledgment of it. I believe also, that young 
converts—those who are newly awakened to 
the value and importance of religion—are very 
apt, in the ardor of their feelings, to imagine 
they are called to great things, and in the 
overflowings of that love to their Saviour 
which may be raised in their hearts, to believe 
they must, as thou expressest it, “speak His 
praise” to those around them ; but it does ap- 
pear to me to be one of the very successful 
stratagems of our ever watchful enemy, to 
persuade the young as soon as they begin to 
walk in the right way themselves, that they 
are called upon to teach others, rather than 
to abide under that blessed teaching which 
would, ifthey had patience to endure its secret 
reproofs, and to wait upon its many salutary 
though silent monitions, in due time make 
them much more capable to do so in their 
daily life and conversation. I write to thee 
in great freedom because thou hast asked it, 
and because, as one who has lived longer and 
has seen something of the insidious workings 
of the cruel Tempter. I feel it my duty so to 
do, being assured also thou wilt accept it as 
it is intended ; not to discourage thy progress 
in the way that is cast up for thee, whatever 
that way may be, but to show thee, if it may 
be, some of the dangers that surround the 
path of the young pilgrim. The longer I 
live, the more anxious I feel that the Lord 
may give me such a sense of the awful im- 
portance of the great truths of religion, as that 
I may always be fearful of substituting ex- 
pression for experience, and that I may be 
more desirous to feed in secret upon the bread 
of life, than to talk about it to others. Let 
us remember, my dear, that stillest streams 


are the deepest, and that it often pleases the 
great Sanctifier, Enlightener and Comforter 
of the people of the Lord, to carry on His 
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work in their souls after a very hidden man- 
ner. I would therefore rather encourage thee 
to diligence in the duties of the closet, to pri- 
vate reading of the scriptures, to close self- 
examination, meditation and secret prayer, 
than to suffer thyself to be drawn forth into 
much conversation or writing on thy spiritual 
concerns. If thou look to the Lord Jesus, and 
desire to be His sincere, humble follower, He 
has promised such “shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life;” and 
there is no teaching like His teaching. * * * 
With respect to visiting the sick poor, thou 
knowest I have ever encouraged thee to think 
of them and to attend to their temporal wants; 
and if in the course of thy visits amongst 
them for this purpose, thou feels inclined to 
read to them, it isa very useful and profitable 
employment for thee and them; but I scarcely 
need say to thee it requires great caution and 
much religious experience to speak suitably 
to persons who are perhaps undergoing the 
correcting discipline of our heavenly Father, 
or whom He may be training by many afflic- 
tions, for a better inheritance. “To speak a 
word in season” requires the assistance of that 
Spirit which only can teach us to speak 
aright, and therefore I would say it is often 
safer, especially for young persons like thy- 
self, to offer up a secret prayer on their be- 
half, if that is raised in the heart, than to ex- 
press ourselves to them under the influence 
of present excitement. I hope, my dear, this 
letter will not discourage thee. ‘“ Wait on 
the Lord, be of good courage, and He shall 
strengthen thine heart.” 
Mania Fox. 


A Singing Mouse. 


Within the last year I have seen several 
items in the papers, to the effect that “sing- 
ing mice” had been caught in different parts 
of the country, and as the existence of such 
musicians seems to excite interest, I propose 
to give an account of one that lived with 
us about two years ago. 

It was in September, 1866, at Newburgh, 
New York, I had noticed in one of the rooms 
occupied by my family, for several evenings, 
a fine, chirping sound, so persistent and mo- 
notonous as to be annoying, and had supposed 
it to proceed from one of the small cicade that, 
at that season, had full possession of the shade 
trees that surrounded the house. Several 
times I endeavored to find the insect, but in- 
effectually, the noise seeming to come from 
different parts of the room, sometimes high 
in the wall, sometimes on the floor, and ceas- 
ing altogether while I was endeavoring to 
localize it, only to break out afresh the mo- 
meut I resumed my seat and the room was 
quiet. This continued more or less fora week, 
without my being able to learn whence the 
sound proceeded. At last it invaded my bed- 
room, which adjoined the other, and for an 
hour or two together, on one particular 
night, made sleep impossible. It chanced 
next morning as I was dressing, the same note 
issued from an enclosed verandah, the doors 
of which were open. It struck me as odd 
that an insect, such as I supposed the musi- 
cian to be, should sing by daylight. Upon 


the floor of the verandah were several trunks, 


and I traced the sound from one to another, 
till, on lifting gently the lower edge of the 
canvas cover of one of them, I saw the tail 
of a mouse protruding. Hescampered away 


to another hiding place, from which forth- 
with the same notes came. I left the mouse 
in peace that day, but devised means to en- 
trap him the following night. And sure 
enough, somewhere about midnight, I waked 
to hear some continuous chirping, and pre- 
sently heard the click of the trap.. In the 
morning the children were greatly excited, 
and soon found an old dormouse cage, brought 
from London years ago, made like a squirrel 
cage with wheel and sleeping box, but all on 
a scale suitable for mice or dormice, which 
are alike feeble folks. The captive seemed 
pleased with his quarters, and soon manifested 
his content at the quality and regularity of 
his rations, by singing his unvarying tune at 
all hours. He warbled after the manner of a 
minute bird, the throat swelling and vibrating, 
the mouth closed or nearly so, and the lips in 
incessant rapid motion, like those of a rabbit. 
There was nothing like the imitation of any 
particular bird. We might possibly have fan- 
cied otherwise if there had ever been a canary 
in the house. Nor was there anything that 
could strictly be called asong. The sound was 
thin, sharp, but slightly varied, and altogether 
more like that emitted by an insect. This 
mouse soon became very tame and familiar 
with the presence of any of the family. After 
a few days he became much less restless than 
at first, was visibly getting fat and lazy, would 
not take arunin the wheel unless driven to it, 
and spent a good part of the dayin sleeping in 
his littleroom. In this he hoarded his food in 
such quantity as to seem to the children un- 
comfortable, and therefore he occasionally had 
to be ejected while his bedding was changed 
and all made clean. At this treatment he 
would manifest his displeasure by flying across 
the cage into the wheel, which he would 
make spin, emitting all the while his peculiar 
note with great shrillness and rapidity. And 
when admitted again after the house clearing, 
he would be in a state of exasperation, scold- 
ing incessantly while busy re-arranging things 
to suit his own mouse ideas. Several times he 
escaped from the cage, but was as often reta- 
ken, as his noise always betrayed him, until at 
last, after he had been with us six weeks, he 
escaped once too often and we saw him no more. 
We supposed he had found his way through 
the open door into the garden. This mouse 
was not the common house-mouse, but of a 
species which frequents barns or lives in the 
fields, and which was common in our own barn. 
It was of a light brown, with a whitish belly. 
Its nose was sharper than that of the house- 
mouse. On mentioning the subject to a friend, 
I was told that, some years ago, a house in 
Cattskill, New York, was greatly infested 
with “singing mice,” and that it was well 
known and talked of in the village. 

We know so little of the habits of the small 
nocturnal animals, that it may be possible 
that these field-mice possess more or less of 
the musical faculty. The notes of the sub- 
ject of this paper would pass for the chirping 
of a cricket, or small grasshopper if heard in 
the open air, orevenin a barn. If heard in a 
room they would have a certain distinctness, 


but could not properly be likened to anything 
St and modulated as the song of a 
ird. 

I have looked in vain for any intelligent 
account of the habits of our field-mice in 
works of Natural History. In Jesse’s “Coun- 
try Life,” London, page 350, is mentioned as 


follows: “I have been twice to hear the singing 


mouse. Its song is plaintive, sweet and con- 
tinuous, and evidently proceeds from the 
throat. The notes are those ofa canary bird, 
and on questioning the man, I found that one 
of these birds had been kept in the room in 
which the mouse was trapped ?”— W. H. Hd- 
wards. 
ge wee 
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During this time we were present at two 
conferences with members of the Wesleyan 
connection; at the latter of these, most, if not 
all, of their preachers were collected. Some- 
time back the Wesleyans were very favora- 
ble to our friends J. B. and G. W: W., and dis- 
posed to render them every assistance in 
their power; supposing, although they were 
walking among men under a different name 
from themselves, that still in Christian doe- 
trine they were nearly agreed, or that the 
difference was so trifling, as to be unimportant, 
But finding that of late some of their mem- 
bers have become convinced of Friends’ prin- 
ciples, a marked shyness has began to show 
itself; and several attempts have been made 
to prove that the principles we profess are 


‘not fully supported by Scripture authority. 


The perceptible guidance of the Spirit, it 
seems, they cannot believe in, notwithstand- 
ing they profess to be continually under its 
influence in all their religious proceedings ; we 
cannot therefore wonder, that our mode of 
worship and silent waiting upon Almighty 
God, are disapproved of and incomprehensi- 
ble to them. These conferences have served 
to show, that there is a much wider differ- 
ence between them and us, than they had pre- 
viously supposed. However we may be dis- 
posed to cherish Christian charity one towards 
another as religious professors, yet I am fully 
persuaded, that whenever the principles of 
our religious Society are thoroughly under- 
stood, they will always be found striking at 
the root of a tree, upon which most other de- 
nominations are feeding; and this must and 
will be the case, solong as the preachers and 
teachers of the people are paid for the per- 
formances of their offices, and are trained 
up for them. I am far from asserting, that 
there are not individuals of other societies, 
who are truly called to the work of preach- 
ing the gospel, and who are laboring in the 
noble cause from pure and disinterested mo- 
tives; but I do fear that the number of these 
is comparatively small; and it is my belief, 
that if no money was permitted to circulate 
in connec:ion with the outward performance 
of any religious service, the religion of Jesus 
would soon shake off the defilements with 
which it has been sullied, and again shine 
forth in primitive purity and lustre, “clear as 
the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible” to sin 
and iniquity, “as an army with banners.” 
O! that men would come to that true teaching 
of the heavenly anointing within them, which 
would abide in them and teach them all 
things; and which is Truth itself, and no lie. 
Then would they be sensible, that they needed 
no man to teach them; for the teachings of 
man would be to them as that water, of which 
“whosever drinketh shall thirst again ;’ but 
when they have tasted of the water given 
them by the Prince of life himself, which 
should be in them “a well of water springing 
up unto everlasting life,’’—whosoever drinketh 
of this shall never thirst.—Journal of D. 
Wheeler. 
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a For ‘¢ The Friend.” 
(Signs of Refinement in and about Places of 
We ~ Worship. 
The walls of the grave-yards are not falling, 
\},or overgrown with briers and nettles. The 
}eraves are kept neatly rounded up; the grass 
‘3 frequently mowed (as if Death might any 
lay want his train to walk there,) so that the 
‘aourners and friends who follow the remains 
| -f loved ones to their last resting place, are 
iot perplexed with disagreeable obstructions. 
} Jur Discipline directs “that burial grounds 
se properly enclosed and kept in decent 
| order.” 
f° The sheds are made wide enough; the 
sround under them is fit for horses to stand, 
and for men to walk upon, without pain to 
|heir limbs by reason of mud, quick-sands, 
| tones, clinkers, &c., or too much of anything 
\annoying to cleanly persons. The arrange- 
‘ments for the sheds are such that strangers 
|'are not in danger of traspassing unwittingly, 
| oy driving into some one’s private demesne, at 
ra place of public worship. 
‘The grounds, doors, door-steps and places 
‘generally, are supplied with such appliances 
“or cleanliness and comfort as comport with 
‘she circumstances and means of the members. 
Godliness leads to cleanliness; and, it would 
| aot be becoming to carry in so much of soil- 
‘ing substances on the feet or clothing, as to 
be conspicuous to those who sit near us. 
' The kneeling boards are not habitually used 
as foot boards, causing them to be offensively 
‘smeared; neither is the panel or planed work 
there or elsewhere about the room, needlessly 
‘scraped with shoes, nor defaced with cutting 
‘or markings. All things are done decently 
wand in order. As a surer sign of the right 
‘kind of refinement, groups are not seen eagerly 
discussing, or inquiring about temporal topics, 
| before or after worship: obstructing passages 
} and dissipating good impressions ; but, if the 
‘people tarry, it is to know each other’s wel- 
| fare, and that of mutual friends; or for other 
‘acts of christian courtesy or duty, as ““members 
of the body, and one of another.” 
Should these suggestions seem to any like 
neglecting the “weightier matters” for the 
‘less, we may remember “these ought ye to 
‘have done, and not to leave the other un- 
“done.” NSS We 
Germantown, 12th mo. 26th, 1869. 
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To be found faithful in the great work of 

the present life is an object of such magnitude, 

_ that all things else appear comparatively tri- 

fling when we are looking into a state of 
~ eternal duration.—Sarah Grubb. 
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FIRST MONTH 15, 1870. 


We have long believed that many of the 
views entertained by Friends respecting the 
reception and exercise in the church of the 
gifts dispensed by its glorified Head, such as 
preaching, praying, &c., are also entertained 
more generally among members of other de- 
nominations, than many of those who claim 
to he a peculiarly privileged class among them 

are willing to acknowledge. It is certain that 
of latter years there has been considerable 
advance among them towards the ground 


condemned for occupying. Now and then 
we find some one of the more fearless among 
the pastors in different denominations, giving 
utterance to truths of this character, clothed 
in language which evidences the depth of the 
convictions he feels bound to promulgate. 

Our columns have contained within a few 
past months, some strong expressions respect- 
ing the true qualification of a gospel minister, 
uttered by members among the Methodists, 
and our attention has been arrested by simi- 
lar sentiments while reading some extracts 
from an “Inaugural Address,” delivered by 
R. W. Dale, before “The Congregational 
Union” at Wolverhampton, England, in the 
10th month last. The following are princi- 
pally taken from a letter of a foreign corre- 
spondent of “ The Presbyterian.” 

Speaking of the Church of Christ, and those 
who are members of it, he says: 

“ We believe in the Holy Ghost. The same 
spirit that dwelt in prophets and apostles 
dwells in us. But the Spirit does not dwell 
in the ministry alone; the whole Church is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. We believe 
that the Church of Christ is not an artificial 
society, consisting of persons who hold a com- 
mon belief, and who have agreed to order 
their lives by a common rule, but a divine 
creation. Those who belong to it have re- 
ceived a supernatural life, which reveals itself 
in supernatural acts and supernatural character.” 

In reference to the qualifications for the 
ministry he observes: 

“ We must be possessed with that strong 
and vehement love for men which made Christ 
endure the cross, ‘despising the shame,’ ‘ for 
the joy that was set before him’ of rescuing 
them from the pains of eternal death. To 
create this, law is powerless; it is a super- 
natural gift. We may be stung and tortured 
into activity by conscience, but ‘the mind that 
was in Christ,’ must come from the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. If that inspiration were 
granted to our churches—and it would be 
granted in answer to devout and persistent 
prayer—our evangelistic work would assume 
greater variety of form, and resources which 
are now lying idle, would be used with unex- 
pected vigor and effect, for the conversion of 
men.” * * * “Inspiration in our preach- 
ing, inspiration in our worship, inspiration in 
our work; without these we are powerless; 
if we had them the whole world would soon 
be at the feet of Christ.” 

Again in reference to the same thing: 

“There are times when we are conscious of 
a strangely vivid and intense apprehension of 
the eternal and divine. A power which is 
not our own takes possession of us. We cease 
to originate our own thoughts; we listen, in 
silence, to supernatural teaching. The people 
know when these visions have come to us; 
the words which we speak, under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, move the very depths 
of their spiritual life. But are we content 
that these hours of visitation should be ex- 
ceptional and rare? When they come, do 
they come unsought ? Do we suffer the vision 
to depart without any effort to retain or re- 
cord? ‘No man knoweth the Son but the 
Father, neither knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal Him.’ Must not some of us acknow- 
ledge that we have too often forgotten this? 
Do we not wander restlessly from theologian 
to theologian in search of the truth, which can 


which Friends have often been derided and 


only come from Christ? Do we not listen to 


grammarians and critics when we ought to 
be listening to the Spirit ? When our sermons 
have appeared to us to have logical vigor, 
brightness of fancy, a more human pathos, 
and a rhetorical fervor, have we not been too 
ready to think it enough? When we have 
prayed most fervently, has it not often been 
when our preparation for the pulpit has been 
over, instead of asking God to reveal hisown 
thoughts to us? Have we not rather en- 
treated him to move the hearts of the people 
by words which we did not receive directly 
from Him? Our books are too much with us. 
We should compel men frequently to be silent, 
that we may hear a diviner office, and receive 
a deeper teaching than theirs. * * * Itis 
the reach of prophetical, and the fire of pro- 
phetic inspiration, which both the world and 
the Church require. We believe that they. 
are within our reach. Let us entreat for his 
mercy’s sake.” 

This doctrine of the necessity for a divine 
gift, and inspiration when using it, must of 
course strike at the necessity of “studying 
divinity,” as it is termed. This is seen and 
alluded to by the speaker thus: “In apostolic 
times, members of the church, one or another, 
‘desired a good work ;’ and so, under proper 
examination as to gifts and graces, the apos- 
tolic college, so to speak, endorsed him as 
called, chosen, faithful. But now, too often 
if a man desire to become a bishop, 7f he is 
not college-bred, he is presumptuous, irregular, 
and illegitimate.” 

Where these gospel truths are accepted in 
their simplicity, it must do away with a sepa- 
rate privileged class, which demands to be sup- 
ported by others, because it assumes to mo- 
nopolise the functions of ministers. The 
opposition of this to Scriptural teaching is 
glanced at in the following: “ When a pastor 
cannot be found among those coming among 
them in the ordinary manner, how is it that 
it never occurs that they might find among 
themselves what they have looked for 
among strangers—the sanctity, the wisdom, 
the zeal, and the faculty for teaching, and 
the faculty of exhortation, which are the 
great qualifications? It is an evil tradition 
that no man can become a minister, and yet 
abide in the same calling wherein he was 
called. It seems to be supposed that the 
boast of the great Apostle, ‘These hands 
have ministered to my necessities,’ would be 
the shame and dishonor of the modern pastor.” 

The language employed in the extracts we 
have given, differs in some respects from that 
commonly used by Friends, when treating on 
the same subjects; but the deductions to be 
drawn from it are closely allied to the princi- 
ples ever held by our religious Society on 
these important subjects. The extracts sub- 
stantially advocate that the gift for the minis- 
try must be derived immediately from Christ 
himself; that the study of divinity, or the or- 
dination by men, cannot confer it; and that 
those who may have never acquired this scho- 
lastic learning, may receive this and other 
spiritual gifts, and when received by any, they 
ought to have the opportunity furnished them 
by the church for exercising them. That the 
exercise of the gift for the ministry, as well 
as of ail other’ spiritual gifts bestowed on 


tmembers of the church, must be under the 


qualification accompanying immediate inspi- 
ration, to be effective in gathering souls to 
Christ; and that those who are thus divinely 
gifted and sent forth as ministers of the gos- 


pel, may still derive their maintenance from 
the business wherein they were called, and 
thus freely give what they have freely re- 
ceived. 

These and other indications of the gradual 
triumph of the truths of the gospel over the 
traditions and prejudices of men, educated 
under a system and practices in opposition 
thereto are cheering, and should incite Friends 
everywhere and under all circumstances, to 
act in accordance with the responsibility rest- 


ing on them to uphold all the testimonies 
which the Head of the church has called them 
to maintain from the beginning, and, in meek- 
ness and humility, but with firmness and con- 
sistency, to refuse to go backward, under the 
plea of meeting those who are advancing. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.—A London dispatch says, the frequent Min- 
isterial sessions which have been held lately on Irish 
affairs, have, it is believed, resulted in a programme for 
the amelioration of the condition of the Irish people. 

The residence of U.S. Minister Motley, at London, 
has been entered by burglars and robbed of property to 
the value of over one thousand pounds. 

The trigonometrical survey of the United Kingdom, 
which was commenced in 1783, ended last week with 
the completion of the survey in Scotland. 

A conference of the nobility and land-holders of Ire- 
land will shortly assemble in Dublin. Its proceedings 
are expected to have great influence in arranging the 
difficulties which now exist between landlords and ten- 
ants, and the, public press unite in recommending a 
liberal and progressive policy. 

A great meeting of workingmen has been held in 
London for the purpose of promoting emigration from 
Great Britain, where the labor market is at present over- 
stocked. Many members of Parliament were in attend- 
ance. Resolutions were adopted calling upon the Gov- 
ernment to organize a national system of emigration to 
the British colonies, believing that to be the only remedy 
for the prevailing distress among the mechanics and 
laboring men of the country. 

During the past week the heavy outflow of specie 
from the Bank of France continued, the bank having 
lost 31,800,000 francs since the previous week. Ollivier, 
the chief of the newly formed Ministry of France, on the 
occasion of bis formal installation as Minister of Justice, 
said that he should always seek to maintain the dignity 
and supremacy of law, and make it a principal object to 
impress on the judges that the chief object in the exe- 
cution of their duties was to keep separate matters of 
politics from all questions of justice, so that their de- 
cisions might never have even the appearance of being 
dictated or inspired by the government of the State. 
The new Minister of Foreign Affairs declares the inten- 
tion of the government to preserve if possible an honor- 
able peace with other nations. In regard to internal 
affairs they propose to be guided by a desire for pro- 
gress in the direction of liberal reform, and at the same 
time they would present a strenuous resistance to all 
attempts at revolution, as well as to reactionary mea- 
sures. The Emperor retains the prerogative to preside 
over the Cabinet Council. Chevrace, Prefect of Lyons, 
will replace Baron Haussman as Prefect of the Seine. 
Tbe Emperor was very desirous of retaining Haussman 
in the position he has long occupied, but the Council of 
Ministers decided on bis removal, on account of the un- 
necessary sums expended by him in enlarging the city, 
and the Emperor complied with their demand. 

A decided negative was received at Madrid from Italy 
in the matter of the candidature of the Duke of Genoa. 
As a consequence General Prim and the other Spanish 
Ministers resigned. After an interval of suspense and 
uneasiness a new Ministry was formed, in which Olozaga, 
Admiral Topete, Rivero and Sagasta have positions— 
some of the old ministry retaining their places. 

On the 6th inst. the second public congregation of the 
Ecumenical Council convened at Rome, the Pope being 
present. Mass was celebrated, after which each mem- 
ber of the council delivered to the Pope his profession 
of faith, according to a prescribed formula. It is hinted 
that the question of Papal infallibility will be with- 
drawn by the Pope from the domain of the council, and 
that a formal declaration on that subject may be made 
directly from the Vatican. Some of the Ultramontane 
fathers have petitioned the Pope, urging that the pre- 
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sent is the favorable time for him to proclaim the doc- 
trine of Infallibility, and that the christian world await 
with anxiety the immediate settlement of this accepted 
fact. The Pope is opposed, however, to raising the 
question of infallibility unless he is confident of obtain- 
ing the almost entire unanimity of the Council. 

The changes in the French Government are regarded 
by Baron Von Beust and the Austrian Ministry, as indi- 
cating that France will be neutral between Prussia and 
Austria should the former attempt to extend her do- 
toainion beyond the line of the Maine. The official jour- 
nal of Count Bismarck regards the circumstances under 
which the French Ministry has been formed, as guaran- 
teeing the friendliest relation between France and Ger- 
many. 

The war in Paraguay has ended with the complete 
overthrow of the power of Lopez. The Allies have 
withdrawn their forces, except 8000 troops to garrison 
the most important military points. The war com- 
menced in 1864. 

The capture of Port-au-Prince by the Haytien insur- 
gents is fully confirmed. The fate of Salnave is un- 
known. 

Paris dispatches of the 10th say that the censorship 
of all foreign journals has been abolished, and the right 
to sell all French papers in the streets restored. A 
quarrel having arisen between Prince Pierre Bonaparte 
and the writers of the Marseillaise in consequence of a 
bitter and slanderous attack made in that paper on the 
Prince, two of the writers waited upon him at his resi- 
dence as seconds in a contemplated duel. In the alter- 
cation which ensued the Prince became enraged, and 
seizing a revolver fired twice upon his visitors. One of 
the shots took effect on Victor Noir killing him instant- 
ly. The merchants of Bordeaux have held an excited 
meeeting, at which speeches were made and resolutions 
adopted denouncing the commercial treaties, and pro- 
testing against the abolition of restrictions on importa- 
tions in foreign vessels. The Paris Montteur states, that 
after the 10th of Fifth month next, the privileged ad- 
mission of cotton fabrics into France, as temporary im- 
portations, will cease. 

London.—Consols, 923. U. S. 5-20’s, 1862, 89; of 
1867, 853 ; do. 10-40, 5 per cents. 843. 

Liverpool. — Middling uplands cotton, 11d. a 114d.; 
Orleans, 11$d. a 113d. Sales of the day 10,000 bales. 
Red western wheat, 8s. per 100 pounds. 

Unirep Srares.—Pennsylvania.—The receipts of the 
State Treasury during the year ending 11th mo. 30th, 
1869, were $6,254,636, and the disbursements $4,853,- 
774, leaving a balance in the Treasury of $1,400,862. 
The amount of the funded debt is $32,700,564, viz., 6 
per cent. loans, $25,311,180; 5 percent. loans, $7,277,- 
384, and 43 per cent. do. $112,000. 

Philadelphia, — Mortality last week, 309. Of con- 
sumption, 40; scarlet fever, 33; inflammation of the 
lungs, 23; old age, 17. 

Miscellaneous.—In the city of Boston, 1311 buildings 
were erected last year at a cost of $11,956,400. San 
Francisco expended nearly $12,000,000 in 1869, in 
buildings and improvements. The present population 
is 170,250. In 1860, it was only 56,835. Of this num- 
ber 9000 are Chinese, and 3000 colored. 

The year just closed has proved quite disastrous to 
the New England fishing fleet. There have been sixteen 
vessels sunk and twenty-three others have been seri- 
ously injured. Sixty-seven persons lost their lives by 
these disasters. 

The Legislature of Missouri has ratified the fifteenth 
amendment. The vote in the Senate was 22 to 3, and 
in the House 88 to 34, 

Both branches of the New York Legislature have 
passed a bill repealing the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment by the last legislature. The Senate by a 
vote of 16 to 13, and the House of Representatives by 
65 to 56. 

It is estimated that the amount of money deposited in 
all of the savings banks of the United States aggregates 
$500,000,000, If our population is 40,000,000, this sum 
would give $12.50 for each individual old and young. 

According to the published statement of the Mercan- 
tile Agency, the total number of business failures in the 
United States, in the year 1869, was 2799, and the 
aggregate liabilities were $75,054,000. In 1868 the 
failures numbered 2608, and the aggregate liabilities 
were $63,774,000. In Pennsylvania last year there were 
306 failures, with liabilities amounting to $7,844,000. 

A Washington dispatch of the 10th says: The Pre- 
sident sent to the Senate to-day a special message in 
writing, accompanied by a treaty recently negotiated 
for the lease of the Bay of Samana, and another treaty 
annexing St. Domingo to the United States. The docu- 
ments were all referred to the Committee ou Foreign 
Relations. 


Congress.—The National Legislature reassembled on 
the 10th inst. In the House of Representatives a joint 
resolution was offered declaring Virginia entitled to 
representation in Congress, she haying fulfilled all of 
the conditions required. An attempt to pass the reso- 
lution under the operation of the previous question 
failed, and it finally went over by fourteen majority. 
The same bill was debated in the Senate and an amend- 
ment proposed qualifying the terms of admission. The 
Senate adjourned without acting upon it. ~ 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. Mew York.— American gold 123. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 118; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1143; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 112%. Superfine State flour, $4.70 
a $5; extra State, $5.25 a $5.60; shipping Ohio, $5.40 
a $5.70; St. Louis flour, $€.75 a $9.50; southern do., 
$6 a $10. White Michigan and Genessee wheat, $1.48 
a $1.49; amber western, $1.28 a $1.31; No. 2 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.18 a $1.20; No.3 do., $1.08. West 
Canada barley, $1.25. Oats, 61 a 65 cts. Rye, $1.10. 
Old western corn, $1.06 a $1.09; new mixed, 84 a 87 
cts.; Jersey yellow, 92 a 94 cts. Carolina rice, 6§ a 72 
cts. Good middling cotton, 26 cts.; low middling, 243. 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $4.25 a $4.50; extra, 
$4.75 a $5; finer brands, $5.50 a $7.50. Pennsylvania 
red wheat, $1.27a $1.28. Rye, $1. Yellow corn, $1.02; 
new, 87a 92 cts. Oats, 55 a 57 cts. Hams, 18 a 20 
cts. Lard, 17 cts. Clover-seed, $8 a $8.25. Timothy, 
$4.75 a $5. Flaxseed, $2.25. About 2000 head of beef 
cattle were sold at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra at 
93 a 10 cts., a few choice at llcts.; fair to good, 7, a 9 
cts., and common 5 a 7 ets. per lb. gross. About 
10,000 sheep sold at 6 a 74 cts. per Ib. gross, and 3500 
hogs at $14 a $14.50 per 100 lbs. net, for corn fed. 
Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, 85 cts.; No. 2, 78 cts. No. 2 
corn, 714: cts. Oats, 40 cts. Barley, 80 a 85 cts. Lard; 
16 cts. Cincinnati.—No. 1 wheat, $1.12 a $1.13. Corn, 
80 a 81 cts. Oswego.—White Canada wheat, $1.60 ; 
No. 1 Milwaukie spring wheat, $1.273. Corn, $1.08. 
Barley, $1.06. Cleveland.No. 1 red winter wheat, 
$1.11. New corn, 70 a 74 cts. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received from Letitia Reeve, N. J., $2, to No. 19, vol. 
44; from Jos. Burgess, 0., per Jordan Ballard, $2, to 
No, 52, vol. 43; from Meerab Hall, O., per Edw. Strat- 
ton, Agt., $2, to No. 52, vol. 43; from Hetty Ann Bellab, 
Del., per Wm. M. Canby, $2, to No. 52, vol. 43. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK, 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. ; 

Application may be made to 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada,. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
“Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHINe- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joan EH. Cartyr, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, at his residence in Schuyler Co., N. Y., on the 
morning of the 17th of 12th mo. 1869, Taomas Bowsgr- 
MAN, aged eighty-five years and nine months, an es- 
teemed elder of Hector Monthly Meeting. His last ill- 
ness continued about two. months, in the forepart of 
which he signified his resignation, whatever might be_ 
the result of it, saying that he only desired a place of” 
rest at last, which he had long been endeavoring to be 
prepared for, and that he should die in peace with all - 
mankind. 

The above obituary was accidentally mislaid.—Ep. 

——, in West Chester, on the morning of the 11th of 
12th mo. 1869, Mary Ann SHarpiyss, daughter of the 
late Jess Sharpless; in the 6lst year of her age. Having 
passed through much suffering, which she was enabled 
to bear with patience, we trust, through redeeming love 
and mercy, she has been permitted an entrance into the 
kingdom of everlasting rest and peace. 

PR ERS EC Ta UO 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


